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letter from your sovereign has on the Emperor's state
of mind. Whenever he receives one, he talks about
it for several days, weighing every word and encour-
aging himself with the hopes it contains.' ... I
concluded by thoroughly reassuring the Count of
Sickingen on the turn our affairs must take within
two months. He left me to go to the Emperor, with
whom he passes every evening in absolute solitude.
Minister Metternich spoke to me to the same effect.
He is anxious that the two sovereigns should have
very close relations, and that they should write to
each other their impressions with perfect freedom.
4 Arrange matters,' he said to me yesterday, * so that
they shall speak to us unreservedly, and that we shall
know exactly what the Emperor Napoleon means.
We think that we can be useful to him; we who are
outside of the vortex which surrounds you, can get
another view of things from yours, and in this case
we will give you our opinions frankly.'"

A few days later, when the defection of the Prus-
sian contingent was known in Vienna, Count Metter-
nich, while still protesting affectionate sentiments
towards France, noticeably modified his attitude. He
began by clearing away the vagueness which had
hitherto shrouded his thoughts. Taking courage
from what had happened in North Germany, he
announced certain ideas which seemed at the time
bo be only wishes, but were almost ready to become
lemands. Count Otto perfectly understood the im-
port of this altered policy. "In uttering the